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COMMUNICATION IN THE FAMILY 
Epcar L. De Forest 


“The meaning of life lies not in one singie truth, but in all 
the momentary revelations of meaning, in all the momentary 
stahilities in the flux of life, in the patterns of mutual under- 
standing, of interlocking things and persons, that emerge mo- 
mentarily from the endless passage.”—Virginia Woolf 


Effective communication, so crucial in the affairs of the world, 
has its beginnings in the family setting. Perhaps the lessons learned 
in the home are even more important than we have dreamed, for 
as yet man has found no arrangement that can provide for the 
child’s needs as do parents and a home. Communication is a part 
of all human relations and home is the initial laboratory. The 
degree to which the child learns to communicate effectively with 
those about him depends in no small way upon the means of ex- 
pression he finds at home. Many phenomena in adult life diagnosed 
as psychopathological are disturbances in the communication func- 
tion.1 

At the outset it might appear that the family situation is an 
easy one, for, in the main, the family is drawn together in many 
face-to-face situations. The notion exists merely because of an 
assumption that being physically together and not separated by 
distance makes communicating easier. Alas, this is not always the 
case and the mere being together may create a situation fraught 
with difficulties. 


Communication in a Democratic Framework 


“Every teacher is a better teacher, every parent is a better par- 
ent, every member of any group is a better member, when he 
helps others respect their experience and themselves.” 

—L. Thomas Hopkins 


, Edgar L. De Forest, Director of Reading, Ventura College, Ventura, Cali- 
ornia. 

1. Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication: the Social Matrix 
of Psychiatry, (N.Y., W. W. Norton and Co., 1951) p. 5. 
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We, in America, must think of communication in our families 
in terms of communication within the framework of our democratic 
society, and during the last decade we have seen a gradual move- 
ment in some of our schools toward teaching citizenship in terms 
of democratic living and behavior. Likewise, the home, which is a 
laboratory, must have a democratic understructure. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, we are going to concern ourselves with the 
democratic family structure needed as the basis for effective com- 
munication and with an action technique to facilitate the process. 
It should be remembered at the outset that no system devised for 
communication within the family will be perfect, for it may be 
difficult to get each member to view any one event in the family 
in the same way, yet the methods which will be discussed later 
should help family members to view a set of experiences more 
nearly in the same way. 

Communication links person to person. Where linkages are weak 
or non-existent, there is inadequate communication. The under- 
girding suitable for a democratic society and communication go 
hand in hand. In order that we may be providing the climate and 
environment suitable for developing boys and girls who can func- 
tion effectively as citizens of a democracy, some of the following 
attitudes and procedures should be observed: 

1. Each member of the family should be cognizant that he 

shares a unique place in the family constellation. 

2. Each member of the family should be helped to acquire feel- 

ings of self-worth. 

3. Each member should be helped to understand one another 

(siblings and parents) and to meet conflict situations. 

4. Children should be expected to take part in making decisions 

that affect the family. 

5. Parents should study children’s behavior and help them to 

effect change. 

6. Parents should study their own behavior and discover how 

it affects the total group and experiment to make changes. 


Seven Types of Communication Difficulties 


Below are listed some of the trouble areas involved in the com- 
munication process which parents need to look at in the home. 
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Need for Understanding Language Signs and Symbols. Chil- 
dren and parents must mutually understand the symbols for 
ideas that are used. Since some words have many different 
meanings, parents must be sure that sufficient examples of ideas 
are given to aid understanding. What may be clear to parents 
may be incomprehensible to children. Therefore, rephrasing and 
using simple, direct, concrete examples from the child’s present 
level of understanding is most important. 


. Parents Need to Face Themselves. The insight or lack of in- 


sight which parents have into their own behavior has a great 
effect on the family group. Parents need some understanding 
of the ways in which their parents reared them. They also 
need to recall and understand their reaction to this rearing. 
Sometimes parents can re-enact many problems which were not 
resolved when they were children in the new family setting. 
Parents need to assess their own roles and determine whether 
they have been able to work out a balance between authoritarian 
and democratic parent roles. Many parents are caught in the 
flow of change, and are trying to enact new behaviors which 
which they intellectually understand, but which in practice they 
are not able to carry out. They need to face up to the fact that 
there is no absolute standard common to all families, but that 
much depends on setting up mutual goals that are attainable 
for the particular family group. Parents also need to look at 
their own personality dynamics to discover why certain be- 
haviors of children or the behavior of a particular child may 
be threatening. Without adequate understanding on the part — 
of parents into causes of their reactions to children, antagonisms 
can grow and the flow of communication can be stemmed. 


Parents Need to Determine What They Mean by Discipline. 
Parents need to clarify the loosely used word “discipline.” Dis- 
cipline has some eight meanings listed in Webster’s Dictionary, 
yet this one word is used to express them all.2 No wonder there 
is much confusion about what the parents mean when they talk 
about discipline in the family. Since the parents have a little 


George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline For Today’s Children and 


Youth. New Revision by Sybil K. Richardson. (Washington, D. C., Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a Department of the 


National Education Association, 1956). 
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3 
4. 
(N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951). 


difficulty, it is obvious that the children get confused too. When 
parents use the word “discipline” it can refer to the degree of 
order established in the familial group, the things that are 
done to keep the group running well, and finally the chastise- 
ment used to maintain order. Effective family discipline re- 
quires that the total group agree on goals which seem mutually 
beneficial for the entire family. It is hoped that parents de- 
velop in their children a growing sense of self-direction rather 
than blind obedience to the parents. 


Parents Need to Understand the Small Group Family Organism. 
Perhaps one of the problems that face parents is assisting the 
family group to reach decisions, and to develop the ability to 
act on these. Often the task requires that the members view 
a situation differently before they can change behavior. It 
should be remembered that children do not change their atti- 
tudes by being told to do so. Effective communication is more 
than words. Underlying all that is said in the family is the feel- 
ing children have about the fairness and the appropriateness of 
parental demands. Sometimes the parent may think he has 
changed a child’s way of looking at a situation, only to find 
that the child is really hostile to the desired values. As a strong 
group feeling is created in the family, there is more likelihood 
that behavior seen by the parent as appropriate will be followed. 
Parents can help children to discover facts for themselves and 
what they discover in working together will more likely be ac- 
cepted. Children need to be given practice in evaluating their 
degree of success in solving common family problems. Like any 
skill, family problem-solving takes much practice. Younger 
family members may find it difficult to sustain attention in 
getting a problem solved, but a problem does not have to be 
cracked at the first attempt. Sometimes it takes several at- 
tempts in family council to arrive at a decision that will be 
workable for the entire group. Ruth Cunningham says: “The 
concept of group living is one of the most exciting, pervasive 
ideas in modern education.”’* 


Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
Ruth Cunningham, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls, 
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Children Need to Know. Family Plans. Children need to know 
how events in family life may affect them. Disciplinary prob- 
lems are often alleviated when children are enlightened about 
events which may affect them. A possible threat may be dealt 
with in advance, helping the child to meet the problem. 


Need for Insight into Psychological Barriers. How often we as 
parents try to communicate what we consider appropriate be- 
havior at a time when the child is under stress, very angry or 
in tears. Children cannot listen (they may hear) when emotion- 
ally disturbed. When parents are able to identify underlying 
needs and pay attention to them, defences slacken and undesir- 
able behavior lessens as communication becomes better. Unless 
we meet these underlying needs, our communication will be 
just so many words between our children and ourselves. As 
problems are understood, then communication can be an effec- 
tive key in straightening our misunderstandings and mis-evalua- 
tions that otherwise continue to jam up the family communica- 
tion system. 


Need for a Two-Way Communication System. Unfortunately, 
in many homes coinmunication, for the most part, is a “one- 
way” system, i.e., the parent (active) tells the child (passive). 
This puts children continually in the position of being observed 
and talked at. Dr. Earl Kelley has expressed this very aptly 
when he says, “Teachers have long labored under the false im- 
pression that to have spoken is to have heard, and to have read 
is to know.” Hearing words or saying words may not be learn- 
ing. People learn when their actions are affected by their learn- 
ing. But a newer and more effective communication system 
makes children and parents part of a dynamic process whereby 
they do not have fixed roles. The parent becomes a member of 
the group with several roles and the children become partners 
in social investigation in their own ongoing processes at home. 


“It is quite possible that the physical environment always con- 
tains the means for reaching our goals; but these resources are 


5. Earl Kelley, The Workshop Way of Learning, (Harper and Brothers 


Publishers, N. Y. 1951) p. 23. 
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quite useless unless we have discovered them and perfected 
techniques for using them.”—Snygg and Combs. 


Improving Communication in the Family Through Sociodrama or 
Role-Playing 

Sociodrama, sometimes termed role-playing, in a family group 
is a device in which a problem common to the whole group is put 
to the foreground and enacted. In this paper, the terms “socio- 
drama,” “role-playing” and “reality practice” will be used synono- 
mously. Many times the participants play their own role or some- 
times they swap roles to view their own behavior more objectively 
and to understand better another member’s way of viewing a situa- 
tion. 

As the child or parent faces an impasse in certain signal situa- 
cations, psychological blocks sometimes continue to build, unless 
through training the child learns greater spontaneity and resource- 
fulness in dealing with trouble areas. In the home, parents may help 
the child to reflect on various incidents and help him see more 
clearly what appears to be a problem and how he is meeting it. 
Kaplan questions, “How can we expect to understand what John 
means, as long as we do not try to find out Aow John thinks.”® 

Unfortunately, the technique most often used by parents to 
attempt to change a child’s behavior is nagging. Parents want 
desperately to do a good job at child rearing, but when they face 
a difficult situation the usual practice is to revert to techniques 
which were used by their own parents. Although the parent hopes 
that the nagging will cure the fault, it usually has the oppositie 
effect of perpetuating it. 

Role-playing or reality practice offers an opportunity for chil- 
dren and parents to enact a family situation in which, because of 
the nature of the technique, playing, no one will be hurt. The device 
offers an opportunity for family members to study each other’s 
feeling. As these are studied and ways of behaving are analyzed, 
both parents and children are sensitized to the effects of their ac- 
tions on others. Family members often get a feeling of increased 
understanding for one another. One of the difficulties often en- 
countered in family life is finding a way to deal with so-called 


6. Ralph Kaplan, “Breaking Through the Language Barrier,” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 27, September 1953, pp. 278-81. 
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faults so that they are modified, rather than ingrained. Role-play- 
ing or the sociodrama focuses attention on the problem rather than 
on the personality. Therefore, the self is not threatened and the 
individual is able to release energy toward making changes in his 
way of reacting, rather than utilizing most of his energies in self- 
protection. We act the way we perceive a situation. Through the 
sociodrama techniques, the individuals involved gain new information 
about other family members which enables them to alter their 
misconceptions and chart a different behavior course as the result 
of the new information. 

The family should think in terms of using the home practice 
theater as a way of settling difficulties so that similar incidents can 
be avoided in the future. When the family scene is over, the partici- 
pants should have the feeling that they have improved their way 
of taking part in the ongoing family life. 

Sociodrama can also be used effectively to pre-plan some ways 
of meeting a future situation which might be troublesome. The 
parents help the children enact the kind of behavior which will be 
required. Practice does not involve learning one stereotyped way 
of reacting, but a spontaneous reaction suited to the needs of the 
situation and to the speech content. Stability is enhanced when 
children are enabled to prepare themselves in advance to recognize 
a developing threat and to keep their minds alert. Helping the child 
to project himself into a situation of future action, to test how he 
can deal with the situation, helps to clarify the child’s communica- 
tion. 

In order to set up a reality practice session in the family: 


1. Have the children suggest a conflict situation—one in which a 
member felt angry or at loss to deal with the situation. 

Ask for volunteers to play roles. 

Make each role real and vivid by asking questions that will 
help clarify the role. 

Play the scene. 

Cut the scene when you think real issues have been brought out. 
Ask the players how they felt about things others said and did. 
Ask for suggestions on how individuals could have acted and 
spoken to others more effectively. 

. Run through scene again. 


wn 


Pe 
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9. Switch roles and give one member an opportunity to view the 
situation as the father, mother or another sibling sees it. In a 
non-threatening practice period it is easier for a member of the 
family to change a certain behavior if he has the opportunity 
to dispassionately see its total effect on others. Important too, 
is practice in empathic response—knowing how others feel. 


Sociodrama, role-playing, or reality practice is a helpful device 
because it allows all participants to stand off and view an event 
from the distance. Since the situation is free of threat it makes 
it possible to discuss a mutually known incident in the life of the 
family. Because it is reality practice, members realize that it is 
not in any way the best behavior, but that it is an attempt to work 
toward a more effective performance of human relations by the 
entire family. The medium provides practice in more effective 
thinking-out of problems and, most of all, a learning situation 
which involves action. Reality practice helps children to achieve 
some self-direction. Many common experiences shared together 
help to reduce differences and bring a deeper sense of identity and 
kinship. Effective communication will increase as the child feels 
free to explore his behavior and the behavior of others. It should 
be remembered that practice sessions as discussed in this article are 
not panaceas. Much depends on the way in which they are initiated, 
the total cooperative working index of the family, and the sufficient 
time needed to work out problems. However, the technique is in 
keeping with a scientific way of reordering known facts and develop- 
ing changes of attitude and behavior. 


“People must learn how to live together by cooperative inter- 

action, better to examine common situations realistically and 

take action which shows the promise of achieving the better life.” 
—L. Thomas Hopkins 


REFERENCES 
For additional references dealing with the task of bringing up and teaching 
children, refer to: 
L. Thomas Hopkins, The Emerging Self, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
N. Y., 1954. 
Donald Snygg and Arthur Combs, Individual Behavior, Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, N. Y., 1949. 
For samples of scripts of sociodrama, see: 
Sociatry: Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy, Beacon House, 
Inc., N. Y., 1949. 
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BRAINSTORMING—A CREATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING 
TECHNIQUE 


ArtHur M. Coon 


Simply put, brainstorming is a technique for stimulating the 
generation of ideas and facilitating their expression. To define 
further: Brainstorming is an application of methods suggested by 
Alex F. Osborn for explicit stimulation of the imagination in the 
production of ideas. It usually involves cooperative thinking by 
groups and is usually directed to the solution of specific problems. 

The technique has been so bandied about by Babbitts, so juggled 
by journalists, so pawed and promoted and perverted by proselytes 
that the above definition may come as a surprise to many. Such 
distortions are to be expected when some new process or attitude 
catches the fancy of the public. First the press celebrates it with 
awe, and its disciples and converts cannot say enough in its praise. 
Then a new crop of journalists have to write new stories. Since 
praise has been exhausted, they go to the other extreme (ironically 
using a device of brainstorming itscif!) and condeian. Meanwhile 
rival “innovators” spring up to claim the new rrocess is not so novel 
as theirs, or that it is not new at all, or that their model is a vast 
improvement over the original. 

If the process or attitude has real merit, ii will survive these 
superficial gusts and squalls. The aimost universal testimony of 
those who have tried brainstorming, according to the suggestions of 
its inventor, is that it does have real merit. It stands the pragmatic 
test. It works. 

Not that it is a cure-all, nor the only way to do creative think- 
ing. But the results so far indicate that through its employment in- 
dividuals produce more ideas than they would otherwise; in some 
cases two or three times as many as when they do their celebrating 
solo. Further, they tend to retain this greater fluency of ideation. 
They also experience side- or after-effects which perhaps are even 
more important. (These will be referred to later.) Therefore, 
brainstorming—with whatever refinements and improvements are 


Arthur M. Coon, Ph.D.—Associate Director, Creative Education Founda- 
tion, Rand Building, Buffalo, New York. (Since writing this article, Dr. Coon 
has joined the faculty of Communication Skills at Michigan State University.) 
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suggested by research and experiment—will probably be around for 
some time. 

I should like to conclude these prefatory remarks with the re- 
minder that brainstorming is by no means all there is to Osborn’s 
theory of creative thinking. It is simply one of a number of ad- 
vocated techniques which happens to have caught the public fancy. 
As a result it has been ballyhooed out of all proportion in the public 
press. Those wishing to understand its relative and full significance 
are referred to Osborn’s books which I shall shortly mention. 

{[—— To begin ab initio, with the inventor of brainstorming, then: 
Alex F. Osborn is an advertising man... . 

This statement in itself is enough to condemn him and his 
works without a hearing in the minds of some to whom the words 
“Madison Avenue” are anathema; who say, with Nathanael 1919 
“Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

Nevertheless an advertising man he is, and since 1919 has been 
associated with Bruce Barton and others in the progressively suc- 
cessful operations of a firm which places more business than any 
but one or two in the field, and bears the incantation-like title of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn. Needless to say, Mr. Os- 
born is reputed to be well-to-do, and if there is anything worse, in 
the minds of some, than an advertising man, it is one who has made 

L_ money: 

In the course of his work Osborn found himself constantly con- 
fronted with the necessity of producing, or creating, new ideas that 
would help sell the products of his clients. In other words, he was in 
the business of using his imagination. He also found it incumbent 
upon him—to a small degree at first, more and more later—to 
supervise the similar creation of ideas in his assistants, and teach 
them, too, to be more creative. 

At this point, for some reason difficult to explain, Osborn began 
to become interested in the processes of imagination: perhaps be- 
cause he was more analytical than others, perhaps just because it 
was a way of getting a job done better. At any rate, he found that 
some things helped him think up ideas, and that others hindered or 
inhibited the process. He began to experiment—to try to find 


1. Perhaps they have forgotten John B. Watson, psychologist and father 
of American behaviorism, who was once vice-president of the well-known 
J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, and never thereafter suffered from 
financial troubles. 
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more things that helped, and things that helped more; at the same 
time trying to identify and avoid things that were inhibitive: times, 
places, attitudes, what-not. 

Is there anything mysterious in this? 

Osborn laughs at those who surround brainstorming with ritual, 
with song and dance. “Most of it’s just plain horse sense,” he 
says. “I don’t say that some people aren’t better at it than others, 
or that most of them can’t improve with practice. But one of the 
best features of my system, I think, is that it’s so simple anyone 
can use it.” 

He began writing articles, and then books: first, How To Think 
Up (McGraw-Hill, 1942); then Your Creative Power (Scribners, 
1948): then Wake Up Your Mind! (Scribners, 1952); and finally 
Applied Imagination (Scribners, 1953, revised edition 1957). Al- 
though the methods and attitudes described and advocated in all 
these books are not dissimilar, it was the last, with its testimony to 
Brainstorming, that captured the public imagination. “ 

As usually practiced, brainstorming is engaged in by a group. 
The group may range from as many as several hundred to as few as 
three or four. But the optimum number averages ten or twelve. The 
group does not meet to settle a problem, but to get ideas on how 
to settle it, or at the very least (if the problem is intricate, or highly 
difficult or technical) to evolve fresh approaches to the problem. 
But here again Osborn frequently points out that a specific problem 
is not absolutely essential. 

Therefore, it is not strictly correct to call brainstorming either 
a group technique or a problem-solving technique, although in 
practice it is usually both. Neither, though it involves discussion, 
is it exactly a discussion technique. It is best to think and speak 
of it simply as a device for stimulating the production of ideas. 

With the above matters clarified, we come to the four “Brain- 
storming Rules” with which practitioners of the Osborn technique 
always preface their sessions, and which they constantly emphasize. 
These are of great importance, as they are the heart of the method: 
1. Adverse criticism is taboo. 

2. “Free-wheeling” is welcomed. 
3. Quantity of ideas is desired. 
4. Combination and improvement of ideas are sought. 





—— 
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It is difficult to say that one of these rules is more important 
than another. But if one had to be so designated, it would be the 
first. It is probably also the most misunderstood. Osborn observed 
that nothing had so inhibiting an effect on his production of ideas 
as concurrent criticism. 

What causes some people to underrate the magnitude of Osborn’s 
contribution to creative thinking is that most of us have observed the 
same thing. We have all been excited over some new idea, and are 
full of further thoughts upon it, only to have someone nip our en- 
thusiasm in the bud by saying, “That won’t work,” or “It’s too 
expensive,” or “We tried that in 1943 and it was no good.” The 
result was that we never expressed the further ideas. 

But Osborn had the originality to do something about the fact 
that he and others had observed. He suggested that adverse criticism 
be held back for the time being. Therefore, at all Osbornian brain- 
storms there is a wielder of a bell, empowered and instructed to 
sound it at any manifestation of adverse judgment of ideas—even 
a derisive laugh. 

Almost everyone is surprised at how freely ideas flow forth, 
once the critical attitude is suspended. Please note the word “sus- 
pended”—not “abandoned.” This point is one that results in a 
good deal of misunderstanding, and it is often mistakenly said that 
Osborn underrates the importance of criticism. This is not the case. 
He only advocates postponing operations of the critical faculty un- 
til the creative faculty has had a chance to function. “Don’t try 
to drive with your brakes on,” is how he puts it. “Evaluation is 
important, essential, but it can and should come later.” 2 

By “free-wheeling is welcomed” Osborn means to encourage the 
wild, implausible, even impossible flights of fancy without which 
the wings of imagination cannot be fledged. No one knows how the 
imagination works, but it certainly cannot soar if “cabined, cribb’d, 
confined.” 

A third objective in brainstorm sessions is to get as many ideas 
as possible, the theory being that if the number is great, the laws 
of probability will work in favor of the proportion of good ideas 
being larger than otherwise. 


2. Cf. the similar doctrine of Wordsworth and Coleridge, that colored the 
whole Romantic Movement in English Literature: “the willing suspension 
of disbelief.” 
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Finally, Osborn advocates building and improving upon ideas 
already expressed. This, indeed, is a key point, since everyone’s 
experience is different, and that of one person in a group may well 
reinforce and supplement that of another. In practice, Osbornian 
Brainstormers use here what is called the “hitch-hike” technique. A 
person who thinks of an addition to an idea already expressed 
snaps his fingers to get attention. The moderator or leader of the 
session then recognizes him ahead of the person with the completely 
new idea. 

Some observations may be offered here as to various other me- 
chanical aspects of brainstorming. The moderator just referred to 
has the duty of recognizing participants with ideas. He announces 
the subject or problem, and gives necessary background informa- 
tion upon it, answering questions if necessary. He may offer a few 
suggestive ideas or solutions, as pump-primers, at the beginning. He 
should also keep the ideation moving, with an occasional priming 
suggestion if needed, such as, “Who else could help?” “How could 
color be used?” or “Can this be combined with that in some way?” 
It is important that he recognize speakers only when they raise 
their hands. Otherwise the less self-assured are left out, or some 
ideas lost. 

To another person will also usually be assigned the function 
of writing the ideas down, reportorially. Such a person should be 
quickwitted to catch them all rapidly, and it is best that he write 
the ideas where all can see them, as on a large flip-chart or black- 
board. In practice with actual problems, it has been found produc- 
tive of best results to announce the subject to participants some 
little time in advance—several days, perhaps—so they can be think- 
ing about it. 

The statement of the problem also demands considerable thought. 
Tiime spent on getting it exact, specific, and clear is usually re- 
warded by a more productive brainstorm. A good beginning for a 
Brainstorm question is, “How many ways can we think of to . . .?” 

A relaxed yet alert attitude in participants produces the best 
results, and Osborn employs various techniques to secure this at- 
titude. Brainstorm sessions in Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Os- 
born usually take place after a luncheon. Often it is found best 
to break large questions into smaller ones so that about half an 
hour can be spent on each. 
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Sometimes the best ideas emerge after the participants have been 
going for some time, and are even slightly weary. Osborn theorizes 
that at the beginning they are skimming the familiar and super- 
ficial ideas off the surfaces of their minds, and that only after these 
are gone do the brains really get busy and begin to think creatively. 

At least two operations follow the actual brainstorm session. 
These are of great importance. 

One is the evaluation of ideas. Here the critical faculty, sus- 
pended before, comes into its own. The evaluation is usually done 
by others than the brainstormers, though the moderator often 
participates, if only to interpret some of the ideas. 

Before the ideas can be evaluated, they often have to be categor- 
ized. Here the discovery of a new or missing category often leads 
to further ideas. 

Still further ideas may also occur to one or more of the partici- 
pants after the brainstorm session. These ideas are often as good as 
or better than the original ones. For this reason Osborn places 
great emphasis on this part of the “follow-up.” Sometimes, also, 
a new brainstorm session may be held after the follow-up, categor- 
ization, and evaluation. 

It will be observed that each of these rules embodies the “horse 
sense” of which Osborn speaks, no doubt because each is the result 
of trial and error, selection, elimination, and all that this implies— 
in other words, is based upon successful pragmatic experience. 

Many other aspects of Osborn’s techniques deserve comment. 
For instance, one realizes after some experience with brainstorming 
that many of the reasons ideas are never born, or—once born— 
quickly stifled, have nothing to do with the value of the ideas them- 
selves. A cartoon which showed a conference leader addressing his 
group well illustrated an aspect of this. The leader says “Those 
opposed will signify by clearing out their desks, putting on their 
hats, and saying: ‘I resign’. ” 

Osborn observed in the advertising business what is equally true 
elsewhere, that fear, jealousy, pride, timidity, and other emotions 
and attitudes discourage the conception of ideas. 

One result of this understanding is that the person with the 
problem is almost never invited to sit in on its brainstorming. He 
already knows too many ways in which the thing cannot be done, 
and is likely to inhibit the ideas of others by word, gesture, or even 
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silence, and at best to contribute little to the discussion. In Os- 
born’s method, the person closest to the problem presents it as 
clearly and specifically as he can to the brainstorm group: then 
leaves the room before brainstorming actually starts. 

Connected is the fact that many of us spend most of our entire 
days critically evaluating ideas and saying “no.” Such ingrained 
habits and attitudes are very difficult te shake off, and are apt to 
carry over into brainstorming. For this reason executives and others 
whose critical judgment is their stock in trade may have the most 
difficulty using the Brainstorm technique, and sometimes succeed 
only imperfectly even after training and practice. 

It will be observed also that Osborn’s technique sets up what 
the psychiatrists call a “permissive situation.” In psychiatry, the 
patient is encouraged to feel that he need fear no punishment-—of 
which critical and especially adverse judgment is of course a type— 
no matter what he says. 

In this way he is encouraged to discharge all his troubles, just 
as by similar means the brainstormer is encouraged to pour out 
all his ideas—good, bad, or indifferent. I believe that this element 
of what Aristotle would call katharsis is an important aspect of the 
satisfaction people find in brainstorming, and in its consequent 
success. 

One may also observe a parallel with education, in which many 
a successful teacher finds—by experience or through. instruction— 
that the best way to encourage success and happiness in students is 
to create in the classroom this permissive situation. Probably it is 
not necessary here again to refer to the derivation of the word “edu- 
cation.” 

In fact, many feel that the importance of brainstorming for 
business, where it originated, or for any problem-solving situation, 
will be less than its importance for education generally. Some who 
have tried it in business, perhaps with a good deal of skepticism, 
report, “There are many worthwhile by-products of brainstorming 
beyond new solutions arrived at. We were amazed at the new at- 
titudes encouraged among our employees. Many of them have 
gained self confidence at having their ideas listened to with respect 
for the first time. They are more willing to advance new ideas. 
And those to whom the new ideas are advanced seem to have a more 
receptive and tolerant attitude not only toward the ideas, but to- 
ward those who submit them.” 
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I submit that if by practice with this technique educators can 
stimulate in students more creative and original thought along with 
a greater sympathy and tolerance for the ideas of others, they will 
have achieved something of major importance—whether or not the 
students reach any final conclusive solutions in their Brainstorm 
sessions. 

I might conclude with the probably obvious observation that 
Osborn’s technique is still too new for all its implications to be 
realized. I have suggested a few. But the whole technique de- 
serves a great deal of further study, experiment, and research. 
We at the Creative Education Foundation would be greatly inter- 
ested in hearing from those who would care to cooperate with us 
in such work, by report and suggestion as well as by formal and 
extended research. Free informative material about Brainstorm- 
ing and the Foundation is available upon request. 
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REPORT CARD GLOSSARY 
When teacher reports on the progress of some third graders, you have to 
use a special glossary to know what teacher really means. 
Phrase Definition 
Has unusual imagination. He’s driving me nuts. 


Gaining poise and confidence. 
Interested in Figures. 


His Writing has more legibility. 


Shows independence. 
Deportment is improving. 
Has an expanding vocabulary. 


Talks back to teacher now. 


Susan, Donna, Janet, Margo. 


I can make out some of it. 
Won’t take orders. 

Hasn’t shot spitballs lately. 
Learning many slang words. 
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The integrating process is to see all the points of view of the situation, 
to make available all the facts, to take time for all the ideas instead of only 
the ideas of the dominating personality, and to see the long-term needs of the 
organization as well as the immediate desires of the participating members. 
The skill, in short, is to refrain from taking sides until all the cards are on the 
table, and the total situation is recognized. 

—Elizabeth and Francis Jennings, 
“Making Human Relations Work,” in 
Harvard Business Review, January 1951 
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ELEMENTS IN INDIVIDUAL-TO-INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNICATION 


Wuse B. Wess 


We generally conceive of instructing as a classroom or a group 
process. There is a teacher, a body of information, and students. 
However, much instructing, even in the formal educational sense, is 
an individual-to-individual communication. Two such circumstances 
are vital parts of the Naval Air Training Program: much of the 
training of a pilot involves an instructor and one student; much of 
the technical training of support personnel such as airplane me- 
chanics, electronic maintenance men, etc. consists of individual-to- 
individual shop instruction. These types of situations are redupli- 
cated many times in the general educational system, particularly at 
graduate levels and in trade schools. 

There are many interesting questions to be raised about this 
process, and it is somewhat surprising that analysis of the trans- 
fer of relatively large segments of material from person to person 
has received so little attention. This report concerns an experiment 
seeking answers to four questions: 

1. Do individual differences exist among highly selected in- 
dividuals in ability to coimmunicate information? 

2. Is the length of time taken to communicate related to the 
amount of information communicated? 

3. Does the number of times of communication of the same in- 
formation effect the efficiency of communicating such information? 

4. Are the number of questions raised by the person communi- 
cated to related to the amount of information obtained? 

The situation described and the questions raised are quite broad. 
The possibility of obtaining generalizable answers to the questions 
is not likely. Our answers are restricted to the circumstances of our 
experiment. We attempted, in our experimental procedure, to de- 
velop a relatively realistic solution which has approximations in the 
workaday world. Briefly, our procedure involved: 1) a homo- 
genous college-level population; 2) unfamiliar and relatively com- 


Wilse B. Webb—Director, Aviation Psychology Laboratory, U.S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 
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plex material in story-form; 3) the material made available in a 
written form for study by the communicator; 4) communication 
on an individual-to-individual basis; 5) successive periods of com- 
munication in close temporal proximity; 6) measures of the amount 
of information obtained objectively measured by a reliable test. 

The circumstances of this experiment do not seem remote from 
circumstances in which, for example, an officer obtains a new set of 
information from higher headquarters and must give this informa- 
tion to one or more individuals as a group or successively for their 
use. Or again a person is assigned as an instructor in a course con- 
taining new material on which persons will be examined and for 
which there is no written material. Or yet again a group of individ- 
uals is briefed by one person on a complex procedure and each 
of these individuals must pass this information on to subsidiary 
units or to individuals. 


Procedure 


Material 


A description of the development of the material given the 
communicator for subsequent communication is presented in a 
previous report (1). In brief, the material may be described as 
follows: 1) It was generally unfamiliar to the subjects, being taken 
from Bullfinch’s Mythology. 2) It was in story-form including 
considerable detail; there were three stories about Greek mythology. 
3) The stories totalled 2600 words. 


Subjects 


All of the subjects for this experiment were drawn from cadets 
accepted for the Naval Air Training Program. All had had a 
minimum of two years of college training and previously had been 
screened on an intelligence type test in addition to a test of me- 
chanical comprehension, a biographical inventory, and a spatial 
orientation test. The average ACE (a test of general intelligence) 
of groups from which these subjects were drawn is approximately 
126.65. The age range of the subjects was from 18 to 25. 
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Individual-to-Individual Communication 


Method of presentation 


During the morning in which cadets were receiving routine 
physical examinations, a communicator was chosen at random from 
groups of approximately 20 men. All men were asked if they were 
willing to cooperate in the experiment and all accepted. The sub- 
ject was then given the following general instructions: 


“We are conducting a study on individual communication. You 
will be given a set of three stories taken from Greek mythology which 
you will study. You will then repeat the information contained in the 
stories individually to a group of cadets, each of whom will be tested 
on the material which you have communicated to him. You may re- 
tain the written materials before you at the time of the interviews 
but all information must be relayed by word of mouth and the subjects 
are not permitted to view the written stories. You may answer any 
questions which the subject asks. Each interview session will be re- 
corded on tape.” 


The material was studied during the morning. Approximately 
five hours were available for study. 

During the afternoon, the original group from which the com- 
municator was drawn took group tests in one room. Two com- 
municators were placed in separate rooms. Communicatees were 
drawn from the group taking group tests and sent to the rooms of 
the communicators. As soon as a communication session was com- 
plete, the communicatee returned to the group testing room and 
another communicatee was chosen and sent to the room of the com- 
municator. 

In the communication session the following instructions were 
given the communicatee: 

“I am going to tell you three stories. These stories are taken from 

Greek mythology. When I have completed the stories you will be re- 

quired to take an objective examination on the materials I have re- 


lated to you. This entire interview is being recorded by means of tape. 
You may ask any questions that you wish.” 


The communicator then proceeded to inform the communicatee 
about the material which he studied. Time for the total session, 
time which the communicatee asked questions, and the number of 
questions that the communicatee asked were recorded. At the end 
of the communication session the communicatee was given an ob- 
jective test on the material. 
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Because of administrative problems of scheduling different num- 
bers of communicatees who were available to the eight communi- 
cators used, one communicator informed three successive subjects, 
three had five communicatees, one worked with six sucessive sub- 
jects, and three communicators communicated to seven successive 
subjects 


Method of testing 


The test, which the communicatee completed at the end of the 
communication session, was a 45 item true-false test. Previous 
work with the test had shown that when the material was presented 
in a written form the test yielded a reliability of .72. When the 
material was given to subjects on tape recordings, the reliability of 
the test was .76. 

Results 


Yo obtain maximal information concerning differences between 
communicators and, simultaneously, between sessions, analyses of 
variance were made using seven communicators and five sessions. 

Table 1 presents the results of the analysis of the communicatee 
test scores, i.e., the information received by each communicatee. It 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM SEVEN 
COMMUNICATORS IN FIvE CONSECUTIVE SESSIONS 











Source of Variation SumofSquares df. Variance F 
Between Communicators 59.60 6 9.93 56* 
Between Sessions 16.00 4 4.00 23** 
Interaction 422.40 24 17.60 
Total 498.00 34 





* 2.51 required for significance at .05 level. 
** 2.78 required for significance at .05 level. 


is clear that there were no differences either between communicators 

or between sessions in regard to the information given or received. 
Table 2 presents the same form of analysis on the time of com- 

munication (total time minus communicatee time) measures. This 
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Individual-to-Individual Communication 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Time REQUIRED BY SEVEN 
CoMMUNICATORS FOR Five SESSIONS 














Source of Variation SumofSquares df. Variance F 
Between Communicators 176.39 6 29.40  36.75* 
Between Sessions 10.02 4 2.51 3.14** 
Interaction 19.24 24 80 
Total 205.65 34 





* 2.51 required for significance at .05 level. 
** 2.78 required for significance at .05 level. 


analysis yielded highly significant differences between communica- 
tors and between sessions. An inspection of the means for sessions 
indicates that the source of significance here was a comparatively 
long first session. The means for the five sessions for all communi- 
cators were as follows: 12.8, 11.9, 11.3, 12.1, 11.3. 

An analysis of variance using four of the seven communicators 
of the experiment who worked for six successive sessions yielded no 
significance for the sessions variance, although two of the communi- 
cators showed successive decreases in time for each session. Since 
the added sessions had means similar to the previous four sessions, 
the analysis would support the notion that the major time effect in 
relation to session lay in the decrease after the first presentation. 

In addition to these analyses of variance, correlations were run 
between the total time of communication and the score obtained by 
the communicatee for all 45 communicatees involved. This correla- 
tion was -.05. It would appear that longer communication time did 
not increase the amount of information obtained. The correlation 
between the time spent in questions by the communicatee and his 
score was +.19, this is not a significant correlation. The correla- 
tion between the number of questions asked by the communicatee 
and his score was +.23; again, this correlation cannot be con- 
sidered significant. 

Discussion of Results 


The results are clear enough and somewhat surprising. Between 
the seven randomly selected communicators there was no significant 
difference in their abilities to communicate information of the type 
presented in this experiment as judged by the information obtained 
by the communicatees (Table 1). There were differences, however, 
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in the time required to transmit equal information (Table 2). In 
addition, it was noted that an essentially zero correlation was found 
between communication time and communicatee test scores. 

Further, it appears that the communicator-communicatee inter- 
action as judged by the number of questions asked by the commun- 
icatee or communicatee time is not related to the amount of in- 
formation obtained. 

Finally, it would appear that the major between session effect 
in regard to time lies in a longer first session. Beyond this first 
session the times show little differences. 

One may conclude, then, that among individuals similar to the 
population used here, given bodies of information similar to that 
used, little differences in the ability to communicate such informa- 
tion will be exhibited. If the sequence of communications is close- 
ly spaced, as is the case here, no general trends in decreasing or in- 
creasing proficiency in communication are likely to be found. Dif- 
ferent amounts of time between communicators in presenting equal 
information are, however, likely to appear. There is some evidence 
that the amount of time to present equal amounts of information 
may decrease after the first session in situations similar to those 
of this experiment. 
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Forms that ask for your name in reverse, 
Forms that ask for your last name first. 
Forms with a lot of useless dope, 
That you couldn’t read with a microscope. 
Red forms, yellow forms, blue forms, pink forms, 
Please-write-plainly and please-use-ink forms. 
Blanks that you fill in the space marked “X,” 
Blanks for your height, age, weight and sex. 
Blanks with a space that you mustn’t write in, 
Big enough to fly a kite in. 
Spaces the size of a pygmy flea, 
For a resume of your history. 
Tax blanks, blank blanks, personnel blanks, 
And just plain blankety, blank, blank, blank blanks. 


—Echo (Transcription Supervisors Ass’n. of New York) 
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THE PROFESSOR IN INDUSTRALIA 
BERNICE PRINCE Biccs 


Five years ago I answered a telephone inquiry about speed 
reading courses for executives. This inquiry, sparked by a magazine 
article describing such courses in another city led to my teaching 
courses in speed reading for several corporations and companies 
in addition to my regular job of teaching on a college staff. In this 
article I would like to describe what seem to me to be some of the 
significant differences between teaching in the academic world and 
teaching in what I not unrespectfully call industralia. I assume 
my experiences have been somewhat typical, but I wonder if there 
is insight and comfort to be gained by comparing notes? 

From a sophistication of five-years’ experience I marvel at my 
naiveté about such things as even the simplest titles used in in- 
dustralia. (Is an executive secretary a stenographer for an execu- 
tive? What is all this talk about line and staff?) Certainly as a 
result of this experience of learning at least the rudiments of how 
to get about in industralia I am more tolerant of freshmen con- 
fusion about complexities of academic departments, academic titles, 
registration, requirements, and even the workings of a library. 

As a professor newly embarked in industralia I was quickly re- 
minded that even though college students become adjusted through 
years of constant practice to mechanics of the academic world such 
as filling out forms and keeping records, such procedures do present 
complexities. And so I was not completely taken by surprise when 
in a recent class a specialist who had been hired to unravel com- 
plicated accounting snarls for the corporation got his chart so fouled 
up that he had to have a new graph for keeping a record of his 
performance on reading exercises. 

Differences in motivation between college students and students 
in industralia show up in answers to quizzes. For example, when 
asked, “Who supplies the purpose for reading a given selection?” 
the answer came back, “The Boss!” Yet, another executive seemed 
dangerously close to educational jargon when he gave this definition 


Bernice Prince Biggs—Assistant Professor of Language Arts, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 
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of an eye fixation: “That posture of the eyes between movements 
in reading.” 

Homework assignments have a different status in industralia. As 
a college professor I have become accustomed to having a majority 
if not all students do assigned work when I explain and justify such 
assignments. In industralia I have found that my assignments must 
compete not just with other courses but with those very fat brief- 
cases my course is designed to deflate! 

Besides some of these somewhat obvious differences there are 
aspects of teaching in industralia that continue to be perplexing as 
well as challenging. Attendance at class sessions has been one 
point on which I have become accustomed to assuming that each 
student will be responsible for regular attendance. In industralia 
I soon learned that even though an executive’s calendar had been 
“cleared” for class attendance once a week, there are always under- 
lying priorities of meetings, reports for “the 18th floor,” and un- 
expected trips of varying lengths. I have learned to adjust my 
class attendance; and yet even though I know that fluctuations in 
attendance are a part of the teaching conditions in industralia I am 
becoming even more desirous of understanding and dealing with 
reasons for those empty chairs. It has been comparatively simple 
to learn to adapt classwork to individual-type work for make-up 
assignments for men who must travel. Yet I know that any busy 
person is constantly faced with a choice of activities. With an 
equality of pressure of importance from tasks, the most pleasant 
or satisfying is most likely to win attention; the others will be rele- 
gated to “Sorry, too busy.” To evaluate the efficacy of a course 
and the way it is taught an instructor needs to ask persistently 
whether pressure of other responsibilities accounts for an empty 
chair or whether unwillingness to face an unsuccessful competitive 
situation is at least partially responsible for the absence. It would 
be foolish to hope for 100% solution to attendance problems, yet 
surely absences can be cut down if dealt with skillfully. 

The attendance problem leads me to status problems which are 
particularly significant in teaching industralia. In teaching reading 
improvement courses for college students I have of course always 
tried to promote goals of individual improvement, eliminating or 
at least minimizing competition with other class members. (The 
boy doing his first reading “for real” can be encouraged and helped 
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by the grandmother who finally has time to go to college and who 
in turn gets a new look at teen-age culture in a class discussion of 
reading material.) 

In classes of executives I was at first unaware that progress in 
reading skill was just as dependent upon dynamics of the class 
group as in my college classes. I had naively thought that if I pre- 
sented material logically and enthusiastically to these men who had 
come seeking help, improvement would result. They of course did 
not have the problems of choosing a vocation, passing academic 
requirements that were the bugaboos of college reading students! 
Now I feel that it is perhaps even more important to recognize 
dynamics of the class in industralia if improvement is to be 
achieved. Differences in age, in formal education, in job status 
must be recognized and dealt with in the instructional plans for 
industralia as well as in the college class. How much is lost when 
a so-called self-taught man sits next to a young. highly-trained- 
thorough-formal-education man who has the same job status? And 
who is to say which man may be disturbed by such differences 
when it comes to a reading class? If the younger man finds he is 
consistently speedier on the reading exercises than his neighbor he 
may tend to minimize his achievement, to hold back so that he fol- 
lows the more general pattern of achievement for the entire class. 
The older man may joke about “old dogs—” yet will the pressure 
of meetings and reports account for his absence at the next session? 
Or perhaps he will continue doggedly to attend class sessions, but 
his achievement becomes increasingly a matter of competition with 
his neighbor rather than analyzing course information for help in 
his own work and improvement of his own skills. He is in effect 
attending a different class from the one his neighbor attends. 

Specifically what are some of the marked differences in dynamics 
of reading classes at the college level and in industralia? There is 
no working for grades in industralia. It is almost safe to generalize 
that there is none of the striving for instructor approval which 
manifests itself in so many odious ways in academic atmospheres. 
This is of course a boon to the learning situation. Is it rash to 
hope that such business-(industralia)-like relations can be promoted 
in academic classes? In contrast to these teacher-centered motiva- 
tions, executive-students are motivated in some of these ways: (1) 
to do as well as the class, (2) to do as well as a man of equal or 
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higher position, (3) to do better than the class or a particular in- 
dividual, (4) not to do too much better than the class or a particu- 
lar individual (and in so doing to watch the differential carefully), 
(5) not to do as well as a superior. Such a variety and complex 
of motives must be considered if the teacher is to assess accurately 
individual as well as group improvements and to plan methods of 
breaking up a plateau of performance. 

Clues to orientations toward the class and the class content as 
are mentioned above show up in as simple a thing as reactions to 
turning a page during a timed reading exercise. Turning the page 
indicates of course when the student has reached a certain point in 
the exercise; such a device is unavoidable if exercises of any length 
are to be used in the class work. Some students work oblivious to 
where they may be in time relation to the rest of the group. Those 
who do notice when others are turning the page have reactions of 
varying strengths: one may take a marked difference in his per- 
formance as an incentive to put more pressure on himself, another 
may find it frustrating to be “ahead of the pack” and in unwilling- 
ness to show that he is exceeding the others in rate may use valu- 
able energy and time in the attempt to mask his performance. 

In assessing my teaching experiences in industralia I am more 
and more convinced that as a teacher, of reading specifically, 
there are unique advantages in teaching in academic and business 
worlds. From the college I bring what I believe to be the soundest 
methods of teaching and improving reading. Added to this of course 
is experience in helping students to put these techniques to work. 
Increasing flexibility in using this phase of pedagogy should in- 
crease the value of the executive classes I teach. How does teach- 
ing experience in industralia aid college teaching? It gives the 
professor a new objectivity in content, method, and in helping stu- 
dents to see how reading skills are needed are used in specific voca- 
tional situations, not just the academic business of getting a college 
degree. The reading improvement course itself takes on a different, 
probably better, status with the college students. (If my dad takes 
time at the office to go to a class of this kind and even does home- 
work for it, maybe I’d better look into it.) Differences in teaching 
in industralia and the academic world are a challenge to the pro- 
fessor from which students in both realms reap a bounty. 




















“._.. AND DON’T TAKE ANY WOODEN NICKELS” 
JoHN JOHNSON 


Ever been offered a fur coat for a song? Or some “genuine im- 
ported French perfume” — just smuggled off the boat — for even 
less? 

Your chances of meeting a shady waterfront character and get- 
ting hit with a fast sales pitch are, of course, pretty slim. But just 
because no one has ever tried to sell you a “mink” stole, or stock 
in a non-existent gold mine, doesn’t mean that your pocketbook 
isn’t a prime target for slick operators. 

Do you really know, for example, whether or not you’ve been 
“baited” lately? And are you 100 per cent sure that your name 
isn’t on some so-called sucker list? What if somebody tries to set 
you up for a “bushing” or “macing”— would you know how to 
protect yourself? Sure, some of us can spot a crooked scheme a 
country mile away, and know what to do about it. But how about 
the people who have trouble recognizing financial booby traps until 
it’s too late? 

Allan E. Backman, Executive Vice President of the National 
Better Business Bureau, estimates that crooks and near-crooks 
siphon at least a billion dollars a year off the legitimate consumer’s 
market. Judging from this record, few of us are completely safe 
when it comes to keeping a firm grip on our pocketbook. And 
when it comes right down to being bilked, sometimes there isn’t even 
safety in numbers. 

Take a case, for example, that happened a few years ago and 
involved the whole town of Wetumka, Oklahoma. One day a fast- 
talking stranger appeared in Wetumka and sold the city fathers 
on the idea of sponsoring a mammoth circus. The promoter paint- 
ed a tempting picture of vast crowds pouring in from the surround- 
ing towns and countryside, bringing with them a landslide of busi- 
ness for Wetwumka merchants. Completely convinced, the dazzled 
Oklahomans bought tickets for the upcoming circus in wholesale lots. 


John Johnson — Associate Editor of Supervisory Management, published 
by the American Management Association, New York City, New York. This 
article appeared originally in the November, 1956, issue of Supervisory Man- 
agement. 
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Grateful Wetumka businessmen, meanwhile, showered the circus 
man with favors and gifts, including free meals and lodging. 

The day of the big circus found Wetumka hip-deep in frozen 
custard, hot dogs, toy balloons and soda pop — plus several tons 
of hay for the elephants. Expectant ticketholders waited the better 
part of the day in the hot sun for the circus to come to town. But 
it never appeared. Neither did the fast-talking stranger. As it turn- 
ed out, people got hungry and disposed of practically all the extra 
refreshments — except the elephant hay —and the day was quite 
successful, after all. So successful, in fact, that Wetumka now holds 
an annual “Suckei’s Day” celebration in memory of the occasion. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the citizens of Wetumka 
were lucky to get off so easily. Most swindles and rackets fail to 
leave the victim laughing. And the ways and means that unscrupu- 
lous persons use to divert money from your pocket into their own, 
are both varied and imaginative. Vice President Backman, of the 
National Better Business Bureau, estimates there are more than 800 
different schemes currently being used to separate unsuspecting citi- 
zens from their hard earned money. No one can possibly remember 
them all, of course, but here are some of the more common ones to 
watch for. 

Auto Referral Plan: Reputable auto manufacturers frown upon 
this promotion, but some dealers use it anyway. Basically, the 
pitch is, “How would you like to drive a new car free?” Under the 
plan, of course, nobody ever gets a “free” car. In order to get the 
new car, the prospect must (a) make a down payment and (b) 
sign a regular sales contract for monthly payments. The gimmick 
is that the customer is told he can easily meet these payments by 
referring new customers to the dealer, and earning commissions. 
Customers usually are promised $100 commission for each sale. 
Even if the referred prospect doesn’t buy a new car, the person 
referring him is supposed to receive $25. 

Prospects who are referred to the dealer, incidentally, also are 
promised a “free” car if they will sign up with the plan. Within 
a few months, everybody in town is running around trying to get 
everyone else to buy a new car. And also trying to meet the pay- 
ments on their own new autos. 

Bait Advertising: A company advertises a radio, or some other 
product, at a real bargain price. When you visit the store, how- 
ever, the salesman tells you the advertised product is “all sold out.” 
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Then he tries to high-pressure you into buying an inferior product 
at a much higher price. 

Bargain Insurance: Some insurance advertising, usually received 
through the mail, offers what seems to be a low-priced insurance, 
plus extremely broad coverage. These policies often are misleading, 
as everyone discovers after they’ve bought them. 

Bushing: Some day you may find a neat white card stuck in the 
windshield of your car, especially if your auto happens to be four 
or five years old. “If you will accept $1,500 for your car, then please 
see me,” the card might say, and then give the address of a local 
used car dealer. After you have been lured into the dealer’s office, 
of course, the manager will “reject” the salesman’s offer as too high. 
Then both of them will gang up on you and try to persuade you to 
buy a new car and accept a much lower trade-in. 

Cash on Delivery: This also is known as the “Not at home” 
dodge. A messenger knocks on your door and asks you to accept 
a C.O.D. package for your neighbor, who is not at home. If you 
pay for it, you’re stuck. The package usually contains old news- 
papers, rocks or some other worthless junk. This ruse, incidentally, 
is very popular during the busy shopping season preceding Christ- 
mas. 
Fake Charities: Everyone likes to contribute to worthy charities, 
which is one good reason why so many crooks use this emotional 
appeal to milk the public for contributions. Beware of unsolicited 
merchandise sent through the mail in the name of charity. The Na- 
tional Information Bureau, which keeps tabs on unethical fund- 
raising practices, points out that most legitimate charity groups de 
not flood your mailbox with unwanted merchandise. Another thing, 
once you contribute to a dubious cause, promotors automatically 
place your name on a sucker list. These lists often are sold back 
and forth. Before you know it you may be swamped with “sob- 
sister” appeals, most of them phoney as the widow of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

Chain Letters: Any stunt that involves chain letters or depends 
upon a chain reaction, is mathematically unsound. Many chain 
letter schemes are outright frauds. No matter how promising they 
may sound, almost everyone loses. Not only that, but the United 
States Post Office says most chain letters are lotteries, therefore 
illegal. 
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Tricky Contracts: Some dishonest persons specialize in mis- 
leading contracts. Most of these contracts are legal, too, even 
though they may be unethical. Your best protection against a 
crooked contract is to read it before you sign and get a copy of the 
contract. If you still don’t understand the contract, after you’ve 
read it, then don’t sign! It may save you a lot of financial head- 
aches. 

Dealers in Disguise: Be careful of dealers who masquerade as 
widows or other private citizens in financial hardship and offer to 
sell you furniture, jewelry and the like at “sacrifice” prices. Some 
dishonest dealers also pose as private householders who have to move 
out of town suddenly. These dealers operate so-called “stuffed flats,” 
and usually over-charge and sell cheap furniture. 

Debt Adjusters: Some firms, or individuals, offer to pool all 
your bills together and pay them off for you in regular monthly pay- 
ments. Adjusters are supposed to help you balance your budget, 
but in many cases all they do is collect their fees and let your 
creditors get so mad they can hardly sue straight. Six states al- 
ready have outlawed debt adjusting. 

Pig-in-the-Poke: A few dishonest merchants sell inferior goods 
through the mail — prepaid, of course. By the time you see the 
junk, it’s usually too late to do anything about it. Ordering mer- 
chandise sight unseen, except through legitimate mail-order houses, 
can be risky and expensive. 

Health Cures: Some quacks offer to cure anything from cancer 
to baldness, provided the price is right. If you have enough money 
to spend, then the price és right. It’s generally a good idea to see 
your doctor before sampling any magic cure-alls. And while it may 
be all right to treat yourself for minor illnesses once in a while, too 
much of it, or the wrong kind, can lead to trouble. 

Bogus Repair Men: Phoney repair men sometimes tell house- 
wives they will repair broken-down radios, or other electrical ap- 
pliances, on the spot for a small fee. Then they make an excuse to 
take the appliances to the “shop” for overhauling. Sometimes the 
repair men disappear completely, along with your appliances. If they 
are returned, the chances are that the quality of the repair work will 
be low, and the prices high. 

Have Gun, Will Travel: Most auto ride clubs are legitimate, 
but some crooks use them simply to hold up passengers and steal 
their money and luggage. “Going to California, will take three 
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riders,” may sound like an innocent advertisement, but just make 
sure the driver intends to get you there safely. 

Fake List Prices: In many cases, the so-called regular list price 
doesn’t mean much. One national distributor recently “listed” a 
blanket worth nine dollars for as high as $24.95 because a whole- 
saler wanted buyers to think they were saving a lot of money in 
buying way below list. If the list price is suspiciously high, as 
compared with the sale price, you’d be wise to check into it further. 

“Free” Encyclopedias: High-pressure salesmen sometimes per- 
suade householders to accept a “free” set of encyclopedias because 
they are such outstanding members of the community. The sales- 
men claim they just want the householder to exhibit the books, but 
the victim usually ends up signing a contract for an expensive year- 
ly supplement. 

Do-It-Yourself Landscaping: One of the easiest ways to toss 
money away is by buying “bargain” shrubs, trees, bulbs and so 
forth, especially through the mail. It’s alright to buy nursery pro- 
ducts through reputable mail-order firms, of course, but beware of 
those too-sensational offers. The average home-owner doesn’t know 
much about trees and shrubs to begin with. And by the time he 
discovers his cut-rate bulbs are duds, it’s usually too late to do any- 
thing, except to hide them. 

Cemetery Lot Promotions: One of the older rackets in the coun- 
try is that of persuading people to invest their money in an unde- 
veloped cemetery. Actually, many of these transactions are pure 
speculation and if there are any profits, the promotor gets most of 
them. In some instances, shrewd promotors also offer you a “free” 
burial plot in exchange for the use of your name in sales promotion. 
Sooner or later, the problem of buying a cemetery lot faces many of 
us. Falling for a promotion racket, however, is not the best way 
to solve it. 

Grocery Premiums: The majority of premium “giveaways” un- 
doubtedly are honest. Before you decide to buy all your household 
groceries from one store, however, make sure you are satisfied with 
the quality and selection of the products. If the prices are jacked 
up, you may end up losing money, even after receiving the “prem- 
ium” stamps. 

Trial-and-Error: A few unethical salesmen try to foist sewing 
machines or television sets on customers by pretending that the 
products are on trial. They ask the customers to “try them out” 
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and get them to sign a receipt. The “receipt” often turns out to be 
an iron-clad purchase order. 

How can the average person guard against all these schemes and 
rackets, especially if the man behind them happens to be a profes- 
sional swindler, or polished confidence man? It isn’t easy, and all 
of us—at one time or another—probably have ended up “taking 
some wooden nickels,” despite all the sage advice to the contrary. 
One big drawback, obviously, is that there really isn’t any fool-proof 
system to keep from being cheated. There are, however, reliable 
danger signals that almost invariably warn of a dishonest scheme. 
Half the battle is knowing how to recognize them. 

Here are six common danger signals: 

1. “You have been selected .. .” 

Whenever a salesman approaches you with this opening line, you 
should mentally back away and look the situation over carefully. 
In a great many cases, this is merely a cynical appeal to your vanity, 
and the only selection attempted was to pick your name out of the 
telephone directory. Being “chosen” in this manner doesn’t mean 
you will receive bargain prices and preferential treatment. 

2. “We can let you have this at the wholesale price.” 

Beware of retail merchants who claim to sell their products at 
wholesale prices. Most claims of this type are not valid. Financial 
experts point out that all retail merchants must make a profit, or 
soon go bankrupt. 

3. Reluctance to sell, when you want to buy. 

Anytime you want to buy merchandise that has been advertised, 
and the store salesman does his best not to make the sale, then 
watch your billfold. Once the salesman has succeeded in discour- 
aging you from buying the advertised product, he probably will try 
to sell you an inferior or higher-priced substitute. This goes on 
every day, and most of us, sadly enough, don’t even realize we’ve 
been taken. 

4. “I have to make this sale . . . because I need five points to 
fill my quota.” (Or win a sales bonus, or get a promotion or what- 
have-you.) Door-to-door salesmen, especially unethical magazine 
salesmen, sometimes use this ancient dodge to nail down a sale. If 
someone uses this approach on you, ask yourself why the salesman 
is appealing to your sympathy instead of letting his products stand 
on their own merits? 

5. Undue pressure to “act immediately.” If a scheme is dis- 
honest, or even slightly tainted, the character behind it almost cer- 
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tainly will want you to snap the bait right away. Legimate busi- 
nessmen, on the other hand, rarely object to your taking a few days 
to think the matter over in order to make the wisest decision. 

6. Are you being offered something for nothing, or a great deal 
for very little? Realistically speaking, few people ever can afford 
to give something away. Shrewd operators try to make you think 
they are giving something away, but they seldom live up to advance 
notices. Successful confidence men net a lot of victims simply by 
appealing to the universal human desire to get something for nothing. 

How many unethical schemes really pay off today? Not even 
the police know for certain, but they do know that the schemers are 
always busy at their work. Last year, for example, the National 
Better Business Bureau handled an average of 220 inquiries per 
day, and performed 55,233 services for businessmen and the public 
at large. This does not inciude the calls handled by local bureaus 
in 106 major cities in the United States and Canada. More than 
800 Chambers of Commerce also take part in the Better Business 
Bureau’s program. 

The results are both far-reaching and rewarding. A fly-by-night 
uranium mining company on the West Coast suddenly decides to 
“go out of business” following a Better Business Bureau investiga- 
tion. A diplomatic telephone call persuades a national air condi- 
tioner manufacturer to stop advertising that his particular model 
provides a fantastic “354,708 cooling units per hour.” 

And somewhere in a small midwestern city, a home owner saves 
himself $440 when he remembers to contact the local bureau before 
signing with a traveling roofing “expert.” 

The idea of an organization to combat fraud and dishonest prac- 
tices is not exactly new. For example, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, a non-profit group, was founded nearly 45 years ago. 
It is one of many organzations— including such public agencies 
as the Pure Food and Drug Administration and the Federal Trade 
Commission — whose job it is to protect the public. But all of us 
can help protect ourselves by following a few simple rules of common 
sense. The NBBB suggests, for example, that: 


a. You read before you sign 
b. Know with whom you are dealing 
c. Before you invest — investigate 


In short, learn how to protect yourself in the financial clinches. 

















CCCC NEWS 


The 1957 national spring meeting of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication was held March 20-23 at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, with a registration of 800. Eighteen 
scheduled workshops, eight panels, and two general sessions were 
held. 

The following excerpts concerning the conference were taken 
from “The Roving Participant,” by F. E. Bowman, Editor of 
CCC Bulletin, which appeared in the May issue. 

“Careful reading of the program raises the question of what is 
the full and proper scope of CCCC. Could one draw its boundaries 
by projecting the topics formally discussed at any one Conference? 
Not accurately, for Workshop reports in the October CCC testify 
to the range of discussion under even the most specialized topic 
like Testing the Ability to Listen. Certain standard topics of past 
Conferences were missing in 1957: preparation of the c/c teacher, 
upperclass courses in speech and composition, junior-senior quali- 
fying examinations, technical and business writing. Yet, as a sur- 
prise to anyone inclined to define CCCC scope narrowly were far- 
ranging topics like a critical evaluation of The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School, measuring the quality of teaching, 
three on the theory of communication — the psychology of com- 
munication, verbal and non-verbal symbolism, the contribution of 
anthropology—, writing assignments in literature courses, national 
standards and national accreditation, special problems of the junior 
college.” 

“The Roving Participant, carrying his folding chair, found 
capacity or over-capacity attendance at most workshops. The larg- 
est and liveliest, as in 1956, discussed the application of structural 
linguistics; . . .” 

“Mildly disturbing was the apparently diminished concern since 
1956 over the predicted flood of freshmen. Certainly, no down- 
ward revision of estimates has been published. Perhaps our senti- 
ment is that we now know the figures, we have heard, we assume, 
of most conceivable devices for coping with the problem—public 
or closed-circuit television, live lectures to the whole freshman class 
on rhetorical principles, writing laboratories, teacher-aides recruited 
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from the college community, freshmen teaching one another—and 
now we await the results of pioneering experiments. Still, since no 
one has found a way to raise college salaries to the industrial level, 
and no one has shown how to double and triple the number of 
first-year graduate students, it would seem folly to relax attack on 
the problem: the flood we are talking about is even now at the 
gate.” 

“Perhaps most forward-looking of 1957 Workshop topics was 
that on the special problems of the junior college. The lower ranks 
of high school graduates who seek college admission will appar- 
ently be turned away because of the number of their betters, as not 
only private institutions but one state institution after another 
set up selective admission tests. Unless the universal American 
insistence upon the college degree should be abandoned—a shift 
of national attitude which would take one or two generations were 
it to occur at all—these lower-ranking students will force their way 
into some college. Where will they soon be found? In a junior col- 
lege. But CCCC knows little about the junior college. We have 
been told that, in general, junior college organization has been pat- 
terned upon the secondary school (as 13th and 14th grades) rather 
than upon the (senior) college. It seems not unlikely that in ten 
years almost as many freshmen will sit in ¢/c classes in junior col- 
lege as in (senior) cullege. Who will teach them there, how will 
they be taught, and what? These questions, as well as many oth- 
ers, will perhaps find partial answers in the 1958 Conference in 
Philadelphia.” 

—A. M. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL ACROSTIC 


At M. I. T., they tell of a bumbling old mossback who delivered a speech 
at Yale. “Every letter in your university’s name stands for something,” he 
announced. “The ‘Y’ is for ‘youth,’ the ‘A’ is for ‘ambition,’ the ‘L’ is for 
‘loyalty’ and the ‘E’ is for ‘endeavor’ — and I mean to say a few words about 
each of these subjects.” Two hours later he completed his peroration, most of 
his audience having sneaked out or fallen asleep in the course thereof. “Does 
anybody wish to add anything to what I have said?” he inquired rashly. “I 
do,” proclaimed a student in the front row. “Let us just give thanks you 
aren’t speaking at Massachusetts Institute of Technology !” 

—Bennett Cerf 











NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


Stephen Leacock had it that if a boy is to be trained for the 
coal and wood business, just for that, with no life apart from it 
and no soul, then he needs no college and college has nothing for 
him. “Rub coal-dust on his face 2d put him to work at fourteen. 
Don’t cheat him into taking a six months’ credit on the Theory of 
Nut Coal.” 

A case in point is that of David Falk of Hampton, Virginia, who 
attended the University of Wisconsin. He entered the University 
in 1953 with $5000 which his father calculated would very nicely 
foot all his educational bills for four years. David, of a practical 
turn of mind, decided to indulge in a bit of extracurricular tycoon- 
ery. He spent his nest egg as down payment on a rooming house, 
which he remodeled in his spare time and soon had filled with stu- 
dents. With the profit he made, he bought 47 acres of land, cut 





PROFESSOR, TO THE FOOT OF THE CLASS 





them up into three plots, sold them individually. Having made 
more money on the first two lots than he paid for the entire acre- 
age, he bought himself another thriving rooming house. By 1956, 
as he neared the end of his stint in college, he had accumulated 
$30,000—enough to buy a farm for himself and his bride. He had 
majored in Dairy Husbandry. The only sour note in his academic 
career was the near-failing D he received in a course in Real Estate. 

A second case in point was reported by Jerome Beatty, Jr., in 
The Saturday Review, April 20, 1957. Ed Graham, advertising 
genius and creator of Harry and Bert, the two amusing and effec- 
tive cartoon characters who sell Piel’s Beer, went to Dartmouth 
with a writing career in mind. Dismayed at flunking his first fresh- 
man theme, he sent it to The Saturday Evening Post, which bought } 
it for $50 and published it. This brought him some fame on cam- 
pus, and threw a critical light on his ability which was noted by 
the faculty. His next theme (concerning a lady murdered in an 
elevator shaft) brought him an A from the professor with a note, j 
“Sorry I can’t give you $50.” 

Anyone who doesn’t get the point, raise his hand. } 





—c.m.b 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Biderman, Albert D. “Communist Techniques of Coercive Interrogation,” 
Development Report, AFPTRC-TN-56-132. (Lackland Air Force Base, Texas: 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center) December 1956. 

The means by which Communists extort false confessions or other com- 
pliance are neither new, mysterious, nor always irresistible. They are based 
on simple, easily understandable ideas of how an individual’s physical and 
moral strength can be undermined, rather than upon subtle or startling psy- 
chological theories. Frequently, an understanding of the techniques is suf- 
ficient to withstand them. 

This study is restricted to those measures used to undermine resistance. 
It omits the verbal content—plays on meanings, verbal tricks and traps, the 
endless repetition of questions, the special language of Communist interrogation. 

A typical pattern of Communist coercive interrogation is found to involve 
the same general elements in applications at varying times and places for vary- 
ing objectives. It may include: 

(a) Isolation or semi-isolation from other prisoners or even from guards; 

(b) Monopolization of attention to fix the prisoner’s attention upon his 
immediate predicament. This is done by isolation, by complete con- 
trol over the sights, sounds, and feelings the prisoner experiences, and 
by prolonged interrogation or forced writing. 

(c) Induced debilitation and exhaustion thru semi-starvation, exposure, 
and exploitation of wounds or diseases that do not present immediate 
threats to the prisoner’s life. 

(d) Cultivation of despair and anxiety by threats of death, non-repatria- 
tion, punishment as a “war criminal,” or of endless isolation. Some 
threats may be purposely vague, and some may be directed against 
the prisoner’s family. Mysterious changes of treatment, or place of 
confinement, or in the questioning or interrogation personnel are ap- 
parently used to promote worry. 

(e) Alternating punishments and rewards by occasional “favors,” by prom- 
ises, and so on. 

(f) Demonstrations of the “omnipotence” and “omniscience” of the captors. 

(g) Degradation, to reduce the prisoner to simple “animal level” concerns, 
by preventing personal hygiene, by insults and taunts, and denial of 
privacy. 

(h) Enforcement of trivial and absurd demands to develop a habit of 
compliance. 

Actual torture, though sometimes used, is not an essential part of the 
technique. The Communist have learned that physical violence more frequent- 
ly than not stiffens the resistance of the average prisoner, rather than the 
reverse. The emphasis is on the individual’s doing things to himself such as 
standing at attention for long periods. His own pride is the measure of degra- 
dation he suffers. 

Communist terror confronts the individual with a choice between external 
punishment if he does or thinks what he believes is it, and internal punish- 
ment (guilt) if he begins to do or think as the Communists demand. One way 
out, of course, is for him to change his conscious idea of what is right and 
wrong to accord with that of the Communists. —F.C. 
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Robert L. Katz, “Human Relations Skills Can Be Sharpened,” Harvard 
Business Review, 34 (July-August, 1956), 61-72. 

In the course of presenting a broad approach to the training of supervisors 
in human relations skills, the author presents an excellent summary treatment 
of the basic problems of communication in human relations. 

The program of training consists of four closely related phases: 

1. Preliminaries to better understanding: developing self-awareness 
and sensitivity to others. 

2. Improving observation and analysis. 

3. Preliminaries to better response: communication. 

4. Improving decision making through practice. 

The following paragraph sugests the approach taken in the article and its 
implications for communication: 

“Each individual’s perceptions tend to be distorted by the values which 
he brings to a situation. These values stem from his previous experiences (his 
expectations of how people behave), his sentiments (the loyalties, prejudices, 
likes, and dislikes he has built up over a long period of time), his attitudes 
about himself (what kind of a person he is, or imagines himself, or would 
like to be), the obligations he feels toward others (what he thinks others 
expect of him), his ideas (the way he thinks people should behave and how 
things ought to be), his objectives and goals (what he is trying to achieve in 
a given situation), and so on.” 


George P. Bush and Lowell H. Hattery, “Teamwork and Creativity in 
Research,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (December, 1956), 361-372. 

After assessing some of the problems arising out of large scale scientific 
research and development the authors suggest “three types of effort for the 
extension and improvement of teamwork in the United States and for the in- 
crease of creative productivity of the scientific task force. These suggsstions 
are: to further research into the nature of teamwork and creativity; to train 
in research administration at all levels; and to develop means for effective 
communication in research activities.” 

There are barriers to communication among members of a research team 
since they represent different specialties. Yet even among the subspecializa- 
tions in a single field there may also be such barriers. “To these barriers are 
added differences of personality, individual work assignments, physical distances 
in workplace, time consumed in communication, the effort in preparing written 
communication, and the skill required to communicate anything accurately. 
There are also barriers of pride in individual creativity and of the halting 
difficulty of discussion of an emergent idea which is not yet clear in form- 
ulation.” 

There are further problems in communication, but the authors are pri- 
marily concerned with team communication, and call for further study of the 
problem. 


Scott Nicholson, “Training Managers by the Case Method,” Management 
Review, 18 (April, 1956), 118-120, 147-150. 

A concise and informative article giving the advantages of the case method, 
its limitations, the types of case discussion in use (the Harvard approach, the 
incident process, the abbreviated case, and the recorded or “canned” case) 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each. Further, it presents a com- 
parision of the case discussion techniques, information on sources and prepara- 
tion of cases, and sugestions on leading case discussions. 
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REVIEWS 


On Human Communication. By Colin Cherry. New York, N. Y.: The 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1957; pp. 323. $6.75. 


This is “must” reading for anyone interested in the scientific study of hu- 
man communication. 

It would be a simple matter to extend this review to several pages with 
criticisms, but they would all be trivial in comparison with Mr. Cherry’s con- 
tribution to the literature of communication. A few negative comments are 
required here, but mainly to encourage the reader to ignore them. 

The broadness of the title is misleading: not a few of the important aspects 
of the communication process are minimized or ignored. Do not expect as 
general a treatment as Miller’s, Language and Communication, nor as widely 
eclectic a viewpoint as Carroll’s The Study of Language. But what Cherry 
does discuss, he treats with the objectivity of the engineer and with the 
insight that comes only from prodigiously broad study and many hours of 
just plain thinking. Indeed, it is because Mr. Cherry thinks, that he has pro- 
duced such a significant book. 

The seven chapters: (1) define communication; (2) trace the evolution of 
communication science (based on his paper, “A History of the Theory of Com- 
munication” at the 1950 London Symposium, and still one of the best intro- 
ductions to the subject); (3) discuss certain mathematical and psychological 
studies of linguistics; (4) describe the engineer’s contributions to experimental 
and acoustic phonetics; (5) explain information theory; (6) explore some 
aspects of sytnactics, semantics, and pragmatics; and (7) present some old 
and several new ideas about cognition and recognition. 

This seventh chapter, on the psycho-linguistics of reception, is worth the 
price of the book. It is here that Cherry breaks out of what is often a rather 
dull style, discarding the writing habits of the engineer, and begins to wonder 
aloud. Cherry likes to ask questions, and he asks some provocative new ones 
(and some old ones in new ways) which are themselves a kind of clue to 
the answers. 

On Human Communication is the first of a projected series, “Studies in 
Communication,” which “will survey the general field of communication from 
various points of view, including those of the anthropologist, the linguist, the 
logician, the telecommunication engineer, and the social scientist, among others.” 
One of these will be Sound and Meaning by R. Jakobson, and Cherry’s book 
anticipates it by apparently accepting the Jakobson “distinctive features” 
theory. But one notes that Cherry (who is undoubtedly attracted to such a 
neat idea for its similarity to the binary concept of information) is subtly 
non-committal about its potentialities. Such an attitude (which the reviewer 
senses rather than reads here) is consistent with Cherry’s refreshing 
skepticism about, for example, the application of cybernetics or of Shannon’s 
theories to any analysis of actual human communication, even in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

Flipping through the book, you may be frightened by what appears to be 
an intolerable amount of higher mathematics. You can ignore it and quite 
easily pick up a few pages later. Some of the moderately difficult mathematical 
passages, however, are worth a try. Some turn out to be quite simple, once 
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you apply yourself to understanding the symbols, and you may have the 
pleasant surprise, for example, of suddenly realizing that Cherry has led 
you by the hand into your first clear understanding of what Gabor was 
getting at with the “logon,” or why the engineers are having so little success 
with “visible speech.” 

There is a fair index, and a 367-item list of references. (Publishers please 
note: The value of such bibliographies would be increased many times 
by including, with each item, the page on which it is mentioned.) 

Though On Human Communication could only have been written by an 
engineer, it is a surprising book for an engineer to have written. It rejects 
S. S. Stevens’ definition of communication and insists on a definition which 
refers to people and to signs. While concerned mostly with measurable or 
potentially measurable aspects of communication, it unhesitatingly criticizes 
those analysts who discard the unmeasurable as unimportant. It includes 
much of the esoterica of wave analysis and probability theory and yet makes 
the basic hypotheses and conclusions of the communications engineer clear even 
to the novice who has forgotten most of the little mathematics he ever learned. 
It accepts the behavioristic approaches to communication wherever they are 
useful, but dares to hypothesize in subjective terms. 

On Human Communication is not easy reading, nor is it always fascinating. 
But it is nowhere trivial and it is sometimes penetrating. It can be read as 
an introduction for a beginner, or it can be studied by the expert who is 
looking for greater depth and some stimulating opinion. 

—F. C. 


A Dictionary oF AMERICAN-ENGLIsH Usace. By Margaret Nicholson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957; pp. 671. $5.00. 


Miss Nicholson’s dictionary is the last word in prescriptive linguistics— 
the Blue Book for anyone who would employ language in such a way as to 
avoid attack from squelching intellectuals. The apparent purpose of the book 
is to unite the two streams of English which H. L. Mencken discussed in 
The American Language: British and American. The author has attempted 
to bring H. W. Fowler’s Modern English Usage (1926) up to date, and to 
supply a single reference work that will combine and supplement both Fowler’s 
authoritative work and Horwill’s Dictionary of Modern American Usage (1935). 
The idea seems a good one, and the dictionary might well have been a most 
useful volume for English speaking people on both sides of the Atlantic had 
Miss Nicholson familiarized herself with the facts about words that have been 
revealed in the last two decades by linguistic scientists. Instead, Miss Nicholson 
has endorsed One Best Wayism in taking it for granted that Americans have 
been getting away with murder in matters concerning The King’s English. 
Fowler, as everyone knows, is extremely authoritarian; and Miss Nicholson, in 
order to retain the spirit and design of MEU, has carefully avoided the 
approach to English usage that recognizes language as a growing, changing, 
dynamic thing with a life of its own. This is extremely interesting, because 
Miss Nicholson’s principal reason for revising MEU is that language has 
changed considerably since Fowler brought out his book. But she shows no 
acquaintance whatever with the findings of such scholars as S. A. Leonard, 
George Philip Krapp, Allen Walker Read, M. M. Mathews, Louise Pound, 
Kemp Malone, Robert C. Pooley, H. L. Mencken, C. C. Fries, Albert Marck- 
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wardt, Harold Whitehall, Donald Lioyd, and a host of others who have de- 
voted a great deal of time and energy to matters of usage in the hope of 
finding a suitable criterion of correctness for a democratic society. 

In 1798, Noah Webster said, “The general practise of a nation is the rule 
of propriety,” and in 1900, A. H. Sayce, the English scholar, concurred: 
“Language is no artificial product, contained in books and dictionaries and 
governed by the strict rules of impersonal grammarians. It is the living ex- 
pression of the mind and spirit of a people, ever changing and shifting, 
whose sole standard of correctness is custom and the common usage of the 
community... .” 

In her article, “What Is Good English?” (Atlantic, May, 1957), Miss 
Nicholson states her position on usage very clearly: “Personally I am unable 
to go the whole way and concede that if a large enough number of my neigh- 
bors say or write a thing in a given way, that way is right—or at least not un- 
til enough time has elapsed to give its blessing to the usage in question.” This 
announced attitude explains her reticence in allowing such “vulgarisms” as 
different than, like as a preposition, and the interchangeable shall and will. 

Miss Nicholson intimates that many American expressions are properly 
called “illiteracies,” and that in matters of disputed usage the British practice 
is preferable to the American. Such an attitude toward the problem is 
strangely enough not even endorsed by the Britishers themselves. Stephen 
Leacock once wrote, “As a matter of fact, the rising generation in England 
reach out eagerly for American slang. If that means they’re not rising but 
sinking, it’s too bad. But anyway we'll sink together.” 

If we could accept the principle that words and phrases live only on their 
worth and survive only on their merits, much of what Miss Nicholson says 
about acceptable usage and non-acceptable usage could be properly called 
“crying into the wind.” 

Quite obviously there are two fairly well-defined schools of thought re- 
garding usage. Bergan Evans is reported by The New Yorker (February 23, 
1957) to believe that language is a living thing and that we mustn’t strangle 
it by slavish attention to the rules—a view that is also supported by Dr. 
Ellsworth Barnard of Bowdoin College, as reported in The New York Times 
(December 14, 1956). Dr. Barnard believes that high schools throughout the 
country should revamp their English courses to teach rules that conform 
to actual usage. Similar testimonies of faith in linguistic democracy have been 
expressed by the editors of Harper’s (February, 1957), and by Bruce Bliven, 
Jr., in The Saturday Evening Post (September 22, 1956). One of the best 
denunciations of the authoritarian point of view written in recent times is 
Bernard DeVoto’s “Grammarian’s Funeral,” Saturday Review (October 9, 1937), 
in which he says: “We propose to go on using the language of literate speech, 
and go on saying what we mean, and go on betraying our ideals in defense 
of the living English tongue.” 

Linguistic reactionaries object to such uncurbed license with language as 
is condoned by these liberals. Ben Ray Redman, in The Saturday Review 
(March 2, 1957), deplored the carelessness of writers of good repute “who 
are impoverishing the language by using certain words in such a way as to 
rob them of their special meanings and make them do forced labor as mere 
synonyms of other words. Louis Foley, in “The Modern Crime of Linguacide,” 
School and Society (May 5, 1951), says, “Language is a part of our social 
heritage, slowly and painfully buil: up. We can and should improve it, but 
it is not ours to destroy. Just how the damage done is ever going to be 
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mended is a problem which sooner or later we must face, if the finest values 
of our civilization are to be permanently preserved.” This is Miss Nicholson’s 
side of the fence. And for anyone who wants a compilation of approved 
and unapproved language usages from the conservative point of view, this 


book is most valuable. 
—C. M. B. 


Race Issues ON THE Wort~p Scene. By Melvin Conant. Honolulu: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Press, 1955; pp. 145. 


At a time when subjugated men throughout the world are fighting — 
violently and non-violently — for recognition as equal persons, few individuals 
are aware of what is taking place. The scope of the revolutions is too large 
and we Westerners who have colonized and dominated the world for so long 
are blind, uninterested, or simply not in communication with the revolutionists. 
We need books and reports which tell us of a world we hardly know. 

Race Issues on the World Scene is a report on the Conference on Race 
Relations in World Perspective sponsored by the Universities of Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia, and Chicago, attended by experts on race relations, including sociologists, 
anthropologists, and administrators from all over the world. These persons 
apparently brought to one place a great variety of information and theory. 
Understandably, they were unable to agree on many explicit theories or ap- 
proaches that would provide new tools for researchers and workers in race 
problems, 

The “layman reporter” of this conference, Mr. Conant, in attempting to 
synthesize its discussions, has failed to point up illuminating trends for a popu- 
lar audience or to provide a useful document of new information or ideas for 
scholars. In trying to treat broad questions and indicate the range of opinions 
of the conference participants, Mr. Conant has written a hard book to read 
and buried a few insights in masses of weakly written generalizations and un- 
related bits of information. Perhaps we may look for more useful studies 
from the organization which grew out of this Hawaii conference: The Inter- 
national Society for the Scientific Study of Race Relations. 


—Ken MAcrorie 
Michigan State University 


Pusiic SPEAKING For CoLitece Stupents, Third Edition. By Lionel Crocker. 
New York: American Book Company, 1956; pp. 502. $4.75. 


When a new text crosses one’s desk one usually reads it to answer two 
questions. “How is this book different from others which have similar ob- 
jectives,” and “do these differences provide a text which is more suitable to 
my purposes than the one I am now using?” This review can hope to answer 
only the first question. 

One should first note that this third edition differs from the second edition 
in two ways: the illustrative materials have been freshened, and two chapters 
have been added, “Techniques of Thinking and Speaking,” and “Seven Tech- 
niques of Support.” 

The purpose, however, has not changed; it is to teach “the techniques of 
speaking,” and “acquaint the student with the long and honorable history of 
the discipline.” These two different purposes reflect the two distinct philo- 
sophies revealed in the book itself, that of the realist and the idealist. 
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The realist approach is evidenced by the mechanistic treatment of bodily 
action. Not many popular modern texts go as far as this one in the elocution- 
ary approach to bodily action, including practicing gestures by the numbers. 

The idealist approach is reflected in the stress given to recognizing speech 
as an honorable discipline and the value of patterning one’s own speaking 
after the style of great speakers. 

The style stresses the “you approach,” is easily read, yet it avoids talking 
down to the student in the sense of vocabulary level although it may commit 
this error through over elaboration. 

Some will object to the rather prescriptive approach to bodily action and 
perhaps to the inclusion of chapters on Personal Magnetism, The Imagination 
in Speech, and The Memory in Speech, but if one understands and appreciates 
the author’s approach to speech, one will realize these discussioas will not seem 
so much out of place. 

—Frep Dow Linc 
Michigan State University 


Stupres In Communication. By A. J. Ayer and others. London: Published 
in the U.S.A. by Essential Books, Inc., Fairlawn, New Jersey, 1955; pp 
184. $3.40. 


Those of us who use our names in association with the word “communica- 
tion spend varying amounts of time in attempting to delimit the domain of 
our “discipline,” usually without noticeable success. In this book, the Com- 
munications Research Centre at University College, London, has begged the 
question by asking their colleagues: (1) Are you interested in communications? 
(2) In what are you interested? Assuming affirmative answers to the first 
question, the book is a compilation of tentative answers to the second. 

Formation of the CRC assumed that an interdisciplinary analysis of prob- 
lems of interaction could be undertaken profitably by persons nominally in 
several disciplines. The book rests on the simple thesis that intelligent and 
competent scholars can profit from mutual interstimulation, and can, because 
of it, produce conceptual frameworks and empirical data which advance the 
search for knowledge. It would seem that this is a justifiable rationale; how- 
ever, in all such centers or institutes, the proof of the pie will indeed be in 
the eating, not in the recipe. 

In the first chapter, A. J. Ayer, a logician and philosopher of language, 
attempts to outline generally the communication precess, and to relate various 
disciplines to it. Specifically, he discusses the problem of attaching meaning 
to the word “communication.” He develops the rationale for a two-stage, 
stimulus-organism-response behavioral framework for meaning in order to 
avoid the twin traps of the solipsistic and logical positivistic views of the 
world. 

J. B. S. Haldane, in discussing “Communication in Biology,” approaches 
traditional problems in biology from a communication viewpoint. He looks 
at intra-cellular, inter-cellular, and inter-organismic interaction as communica- 
tion relationships, and draws upon methods used by bees and other species to 
demonstrate the various coordinating functions of communication. 

Utilizing the thought-symbol-referent model of Ogden and Richards, and 
the syntactics-semantics-pragmatics tripartition of Morris and others, Colin 
Cherry discusses the assumptions and limiting conditions that must be imposed 
on human behavior if it is to be analyzed with the tools of information-com- 
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munication theory. Vickers follows this paper with an attempt to demonstrate 
the utility of various social communication data in understanding “Communi- 
cation in economic systems.” He discusses such things as the necessary pre- 
conditions of successful interaction, the relationship between the length of 
existence of a group and its communicative success, the functions of commu- 
nication in industry, and the communicative notions involved in human rela- 
tions. 

Three rather technical chapters, by J. Z. Young, R. Wittkower, and T. B. 
L. Webster, deal respectively with communication in medicine, visual art, and 
cultural analysis. Young points out that physicians must be interested in 
language, whether they want to be or not, because of the kinds of language 
choices inherent in diagnosis and treatment. Wittkower tries to illustrate the 
necessary conditions for establishment of communication between painter and 
viewer. Webster attempts to explain changes in the Grecian civilization over 
time through an analysis of the etymology of several conceptual terms in the 
language. 

The last two chapters are by D. B. Fry, and by R. Quirk. Fry is con- 
cerned with a review of various approaches to experimentation on the cor- 
relations among linguistic, physiological, and physical aspects of speech. Quirk 
discusses differences in oral and written style, and suggests some components 
of oral style which are necessary to effective communication, although they 
may be criticized in formal written discourse. 

One can not isolate a general theoretical or disciplinary bias in the articles 
comprising this book. None was intended. The book is intended to stimulate, 
not define. One is reminded of an earlier work in this country, The Commu- 
nication of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson, which had much the same pur- 
pose. In the present work, the articles vary considerably in their general 
interest, difficulty, and pertinence to one discipline or another. If the reader 
hopes to obtain a set of formulas and techniques that are directly applicable 
to teaching language skills courses, or in finding a definitive answer tc the 
question of what is the “discipline” of communications, he will, I suspect, be 
disappointed. On the other hand, if the reader is interested in speculating 
about “communications” as an epistemological tool of inquiry into problems of 
varying complexity, in several disciplines, the time spent should be rewarding. 


—Davip K. Berto 
Michigan State University 


ComMMUNICATION THrovucH Reports. By Paul Douglass. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1957; pp. 410. $5.95. 


The outstanding characteristics of this book are the excellent bibliography 
and the progressive organizational form. Well illustrated materials form the 
basis of the three main divisions: the methods of report writing, language 
fundamentals, and report models. 

Spoken reports and letters, as well as the usual report forms (plus rather 
hasty coverage of some unusual forms) are discussed. While this book does 
not exclude consideration of formulas, the approach is based upon practical 
application of basic fundamentals. 

The author’s law background is reflected in the amount of space devoted 
to discussions of legal and accounting reports. However, the space is not ill 
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spent. Although primarily oriented towards use by business and industry, 
COMMUNICATION THROUGH REPORTS could find applications in college 
communications courses as well. 

—Tuomas L. Dane 
Michigan State University 


Epucatinc Spastic Cuitpren: THe Epucation anp GUIDANCE OF THE CEREBRAL 
Patstep. By F. Eleanor Schonell. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956; pp. 242. 


Contrary to the narrowing implications of its title, the book deals with 
all types of cerebral palsy in children. Beginning with a brief historical survey 
of medical and educational provisions for children with this type of disability 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Australia, the author points out that 
development in all three countries has been along similar lines. However, the 
statement that “whereas in America some of the best known schools charge high 
fees, in Australia and Great Britain all the special education is provided free,” 
indicates an inadequate knowledge of provisions in this country where, since 
early in the century, cerebral palsied children have been admitted to special 
classes for the physically handicapped in free public schools. 

Continuing with a detailed report of a medical and psychological survey 
of cerebral palsy among children in three counties in England, the author 
presents evidence concerning the incidence of cerebral palsy among children and 
of mental retardation within this group which corroborates the findings of 
recent studies done in this country. A significant finding, the author says, 
concerned the relationship between I.Q. and degree of disability which showed 
a constant increase in mental disability as physical disability increased. Here 
we would question the reliability of any attempts to measure or estimate the 
intelligence of children with multiple combinations of severe sensory and 
motor defects. Certainly the more subnormal the individual’s physical equip- 
ment, the fewer his modes of response and the more difficult it becomes to 
elicit response to a measuring instrument. 

The central section of the book will be of particular interest to teachers of 
cerebral palsied children. It contains a description of the Carlson House School 
for Spastics in Birmingham, England, and of the experimental curriculum used 
there “to determine the success in basic subjects that could be expected of 
cerebral palsied children of varying degrees of mental and physical ability.” 
Many cases are cited to illustrate that when ingenious and diverse methods 
and materials are experimented with on an individual . basis, progress is in 
many cases remarkable. Analysis of some of the special problems in the 
teaching of basic subjects to cerebral palsied children provides a worthwhile 
guide to the kinds of adaptations necessary in instruction. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with some of the socio-psycho- 
logical problems facing these children and offers constructive suggestions for 
habit training, guidance, and parent counselling. 


—Sarau B. Heaps 
Michigan State University 
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LANGUAGE AND THE Pursuit oF TrutH. By John Wilson. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956; pp. 105. $1.75. 


This little book on linguistics and communication was written for non- 
professionals. It offers an introduction to problems of language that have 
engaged the attention of philosophers and semanticists for several years, but 
which have not been a major concern of average people in society. The au- 
thor calls his book a study in semantics, and it is truly that, but not to be 
confused with General Semantics. Mr. Wilson clearly has been influenced by 
the theories of the “logical positivists” of the Vienna Circle—Schlick, Carnap, 
Morris, and Hempel—and of the afialytic philosophers—Russell, Wittgenstein, 
Moore, Ayer, and others. He has succeeded remarkably well in avoiding the 
scientific vocabulary of Analysis, and has kept his discourse clear, brief, 
simple, and engaging. Mr. Wilson is Housemaster at the King’s School, Can- 
terbury. 

The book is divided into three main sections:I. Words; II. Statements; 
and III. Truth. Nearly half of the volume is devoted to a discussion of words: 
their functions, types, and dangers. Words are classified as descriptive, evalua- 
tive, designative, and interjectional. The dangers (or mistakes) are discussed 
under the headings Word Magic and Ambiguity. In the chapters on State- 
ments and Truth, Wilson writes about the differences between poetry and prose, 
verification of statements, values and value judgments, conditions of truth, 
and prejudice. 

Whether or not such a brief discussion of the profundities of language can 
achieve its purpose is hard to say. I judge that the paucity of examples and 
illustrations ‘o support the arguments presented may be unfortunate. I find 
no fault with the content or organization of the book. In fact I applaud this 
attempt to define the semantic and pragmatic dimensions of language for people 
who have been educated in the belief that the syntactic dimension is the begin- 
ning and end of language study. Anyone who has not done his homework in 
the field of linguistic analysis may well profit by reading this simple introduc- 
tion to the principal concepts. 

However, the author should be criticized for, what seems to me, a logical 
fallacy. In his preface, Mr. Wilson says: 


“All disputes and disagreements between nations must be conducted, either 
by blows, or by words: either by compulsion, or by persuasion: either by 
violence or by peaceful discussion. . . . The exchange of force seems not 
only unpleasant, but ineffective as a method of solving problems. The ex- 


” 


change of argument is our only possible substitute. . . . 
I wonder if the author has tried his tests of verification on these clear-cut dis- 
junctions. Black-and-white thinking is certainly irrational, and such closed 
classifications as those apparent in these sentences should have no place in a 
serious attempt to enlighten people regarding the pitfalls of logical thought 


and expression. 
—C. M. B. 
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@ COMMUNICATION: Handling Ideas Effectively 
By Roy Ivan Jounson, University of Florida; Marte J. SCHALEKAMP, Mason 
City Junior College; and Lioyp A. Garrison, University of Denver. 360 
pages, $4.50. 
A unique text integrating the subject of writing, reading, speaking, listening, and 
observing. It has a threefold purpose: (1) to change the students’ negative atti- 
tudes toward the communication subject; (2) to develop the students’ skill in 
these fields; and (3) to facilitate personality development through the use of these 
communication skills. The approach is exceptionally unified, with constant 
emphasis on the basic similarities among communication skills. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: An Integrated | 


Approach 
By Wayne N. THompPson, University of Illinois. 588 pages, $5.00. 


An important new text for freshman “communication” courses integrating the 
subjects of writing, reading, speaking, and listening. Emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of skills, and the unusually fresh, vigorous style will hold the students’ in- 
terest. It differs from other English texts in that it is founded on the premise 
that students learn by doing. The chapters thus pose problems for them to solve fj 
and suggest activities for them to carry through. It includes, under one cover, 
both textbook on communication, and manual of written usag>. | 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 
By Haroxp P. Zerxo, The Pennsylvania State University. 264 pages, (text 
edition available) $5.00. 


A brief, practical text that shows the place of conferences and discussions as 


ference and Discussion Process; the Nature of Conferences; and 
Discussion in Action; and the Nature of Public Discussion. Those who want to 
lead a conference or who want to know how to handle themselves more effectively 
in discussion groups will benefit greatly by this book. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 
By Rosert L. SHurter, Case Institute of Technology. 490 pages, $6.00. 


A first-rate Business English text, covering all forms of written communications 
from letters to memos and reports. Beginning with a statement of the funda- 
mental principles and goals of written communication, it follows with specific 
types of writing used in business and shows how individuals can develop them- 
selves on the job. 

Send for copies on approval 
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